EGyPT-WATCHING: 
ORIENTALISM IN THE HEBREW BIBLE* 


Diana Lipton 


In Orientalism,! Edward Said set out his influential account of the way that 
the West views the East, a perspective characterized by fantasies of licen- 
tiousness and rampant sexuality, heightened human fecundity and agricul- 
tural abundance, dubious moral values, wealthy despotic rulers, and prac- 
titioners of the unnatural arts. Later on, in Culture and Imperialism,” Said 
joined his critics in nuancing some aspects of his work. Most significantly, 
he broke down the East-West dichotomy that lay at the heart of his ear- 
lier manifesto. Orientalism was not after all a matter of geographic direc- 
tion—the way the West regards the East—but of differentiation, the way 
one group regards its essential, inevitably inferior, “other” Indispensable 
to Said’s account, however, and present in every version of Orientalism, 
is some form of imperialism. While Orientalism is expressed culturally 
through literature, art, music, and the scholarly output of the academy, it 
is driven politically by the desire to control. The Orientalist’s goal—explicit 
or implicit, conscious, semiconscious, or unconscious—is not to represent 
the Orient as it really is, or even to present it in his or her own image, but 
rather to degrade the Orient and its inhabitants to the extent that it is pos- 
sible to conclude that their only hope for salvation lies with the occiden- 
tal other. Oriental phenomena are presented not as objective data or even 
as entertaining curiosities, but as part of a bigger project of diminishing, 
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disempowering, oppressing, taking advantage of, dominating, and, ulti- 
mately, controlling the Oriental other. 

While biblical scholars and modes of biblical exegesis have been cri- 
tiqued in recent years for their Orientalist perspectives,* along with early 
Zionists who gave the Bible an ideological role in the creation of the 
modern state of Israel," little or no attention has been paid to Orientalism 
within the Hebrew Bible (hereafter “Bible”) itself. In this paper I hope to 
show that Said’s account of Orientalism is remarkably close to the Bible’s 
representation of Egypt, biblical Israel’s ultimate “other? But strikingly 
missing from the Bible—in addition to the East-West dimension, which, 
as noted, in any case ceased to be fundamental—is Orientalism’s imperial- 
ist motivation. Indeed, the opposite is the case; Israelites’ are the slaves 
of Egypt, not its overlords. They seek liberation from Egypt with all that 
entails, but they never seek to dominate it. 


GoINnG Down EAST 


No-one will fail to note how “East” has always signified danger and threat 
during this period [1950s in the West, especially the United States], even 
as it has meant the traditional Orient.® 





3. In order to make my case in the allotted space, I shall refer hereafter only to 
Said’s Orientalism and not at all to his own later work, to the critical response to his 
work, or to its myriad applications by other scholars. 
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Brett; BIS 19; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 419-31. 
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University Press, 2005). 

6. For an impressive assessment of Egypt’s role as Israel's “other” (but without 
reference to Orientalism), see F. V. Greifenhagen, Egypt on the Pentateuch’s Ideologi- 
cal Map: Constructing Biblical Israels Identity JSOTSup 361; Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 2002). 

7. For the sake of clarity, I use the terms Israel and Israelites in this paper as general 
designations for the various places and characters involved. Other designations would 
be more accurate—e.g., Canaan, Judah, pre-Israelites, proto-Israelites, or Hebrews— 
but they would obscure the thrust of my argument. 
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Orientalism was ultimately a political vision of reality whose structure 
promoted the difference between the familiar (Europe, the West, “us”) 
and the strange (the Orient, the East, “them’).? 


Said’s core conception began with a spatial relationship: Orientalism is a 
mode of (limited) interaction between two points of the compass, East 
and West, in which the former is always inferior. Although a negative per- 
ception of the East is arguably present in the Bible—for example, Cain 
goes “east of Eden” (Gen 4:16) in the world’s first flight from justice—Said’s 
East-West paradigm cannot operate for Israel and Egypt. Egypt is south- 
west of Israel. Yet biblical Israel’s characteristic Orientation to Egypt is 
arguably close in spirit, if not on the compass, to Said’s model (especially 
in its nuanced incarnation): Israelites typically “go down” to Egypt (e.g., 
Gen 12:10; 39:1; 42:2, 3). This descent may reflect a naturalistic experience 
of the journey involved and, at the same time, may not entail the respective 
values (good and bad) often associated with “up” and “down? Neverthe- 
less, it is plausible that the biblical narrative intends a negative value judg- 
ment, or at least a shift from the familiar to the strange, when Israel “goes 
down” to Egypt, not unlike the Orientalist notion of going East. 


WHAT ORIENTALS ARE LIKE 


Recalling the challenge of J. M. Robertson, the member of Tyneside, 
Balfour himself put Robertson’s question again: “What right have you 
to take up these airs of superiority with regard to people whom you 
choose to call Oriental?” The choice of “Oriental” was canonical; it had 
been employed by Chaucer and Mandeville, by Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Pope, and Byron. It designated Asia or the East, geographically, morally, 
culturally. One could speak in Europe of an Oriental personality, an Ori- 
ental atmosphere, an Oriental tale, Oriental despotism, or an Oriental 
mode of production, and be understood.!° 


Regardless of whether the verb “to go down” carries negative connotations 
in the Bible, there are many indications that Egypt was seen as a danger- 
ous destination. On his way down to Egypt—indecently soon after being 
summoned to the promised land—Abraham tells Sarah to pretend that 
she is his sister (Gen 12:13). His two justifications for what turns out to 
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be a problematic request demonstrate a low regard of Egypt in terms that 
chime with Said’s Orientalism. Abraham’s first explanation attributes to 
Egyptians both licentiousness and immorality: the country’s lustful inhab- 
itants will see his beautiful wife and kill him to get her (12:11-13). The 
second entails a worldview in which Egyptians traffic anything and every- 
thing. Abraham can sell his wife, or at least her services, in Egypt and reap 
the benefits (12:13). It is not only Abraham's prejudices that are character- 
istically Orientalist here. Equally Orientalist is that they lead Abraham to 
immoral behavior that mirrors the immorality he attributes to the Egyp- 
tians. Based on his perception about Egyptians, Abraham acts like a liar 
and a pimp (12:13), jeopardizing his wife’s safety and honor (12:19), and 
bringing undeserved calamity in the form of mighty plagues to an inno- 
cent people in their own land (12:17). There is an element of self-fulfilling 
prophecy in all of this. Readers will never know whether the Egyptians 
would have taken Sarah had Abraham been honest with them from the 
outset, but his deception ensures that his negative expectations are fulfilled 
(12:19). This resonates with Said’s claim that occidental caricatures of Ori- 
ental morality often function to license behavior that would be deemed 
unacceptable or impossible “at home.”!! 

The Bible offers no justification for Abraham's negative impression of 
Egypt. It cannot have been based on personal experience; this was pre- 
sumably his first visit. At any rate, readers must have been expected to 
share Abraham's perspective, or at least find it self-evident that he would 
hold it, even when it turns out to be misguided. To be sure, he is not com- 
pletely off the mark. Pharaoh seems to have servants who roam the coun- 
try in search of female companions for him (Gen 12:14-15), indicating a 
predilection for women and perhaps a predisposition for trafficking. Yet 
the narrator gives no hint—other than Abrahams justifications to Sarah, 
which are not reliable evidence—that the Egyptians are wife stealers, still 
less murderers. Surprisingly, however, no explicit narrative correction is 
forthcoming. This too is characteristic of Orientalism; unfounded claims 
about “what the Orient is like” are widely disseminated and continue to be 
accepted long after they have been undermined. 
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THE LICENTIOUS ORIENT 


In all of his novels Flaubert associates the Orient with the escapism of 
sexual fantasy. Emma Bovary and Frederic Moreau pine for what in their 
drab (or harried) bourgeois lives they do not have, and what they realize 
they want comes easily to their daydreams packed inside oriental clichés: 
harems, princesses, prices, slaves, veils, dancing girls and boys, sherbets, 
ointments and so on. ... [O]nce again the association is clearly made 
between the Orient and the freedom of licentious sex.!? 


Genesis 12 is not the only biblical text that attributes licentiousness and 
heightened sexuality to Egyptians. In Gen 39 a married Egyptian woman 
attempts to seduce her Israelite employee. Though a negative figure in 
the history of interpretation, Potiphar’s wife could easily star in the wish- 
fulfillment dreams of many young men. Lustful, shameless, and bold, the 
Egyptian Mrs. Robinson does not let her husband (albeit a eunuch accord- 
ing to 39:1) stand between her and the object of her sexual desires (39:7, 
12). Ezekiel fantasizes about the well-endowed (or perhaps “big” as in 
“lustful”) Egyptians who tempt young Israelite women (Ezek 16:26), and 
the Egyptian men with members “like those of asses and stallions” (Ezek 
23:20) who “fondled Oholibah’s nipples in her youth” (Ezek 23:21).!° And 
the prohibitions in Lev 18 concerning incest, adultery, and other inap- 
propriate sexual relations open with a warning against imitating what the 
Egyptians (and Canaanites) did in the land, presumably something sexu- 
ally deviant from an Israelite point of view. In the Bible, unlike most of the 
nineteenth-century Orientalists discussed by Said, fantasies about Egyp- 
tians are acted out and have long-term practical consequences. Joseph 
manages to resist the temptation of committing adultery with Potiphar’s 
wife, but marries the daughter of Potifera, an Egyptian priest (Gen 41:45), 
while Solomon marries the daughter of a pharaoh (1 Kgs 3:1), albeit more 
plausibly for political advantage than for sexual benefit. Israel may leave 
Egypt, but part of Egypt remains within Israel. 





12. Ibid. 
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THE ACQUIESCENT ORIENT 
To the West, Asia had represented silent distance and alienation.'4 


Such an Orient was silent, available to Europe for the realization of 
projects that involved but were never directly responsible to the native 
inhabitants, and unable to resist the projects, images, or mere descrip- 
tions devised for it. ... Earlier ... I called such a relation between 
Western writing (and its consequences) and Oriental silence the result 
of and the sign of the West’s great cultural strength, its will to power over 
the Orient.!> 


The Oriental woman is an occasion and an opportunity for Flaubert’s 
musings; he is entranced by her self-sufficiency, by her emotional care- 
lessness, and also by what, lying next to him, she allows him to think. 
Less a woman than a display of impressive but verbally inexpressive 
femininity ... she could say—were she able to speak—“je ne suis pas une 
femme, je suis un monde? ... Looked at from another angle Kuchuk is a 
disturbing symbol of fecundity, peculiarly Oriental in her luxuriant and 
seemingly unbounded sexuality. Yet ... Kuchuk was doomed to remain 
barren, corrupting, without issue.!° 


Said shows how Orientalists typically pair heightened sexuality with low 
resistance. The object of desire voices no objection but, like Kuchuk, shows 
a “display of impressive but verbally inexpressive femininity?!” This com- 
bination of femininity and inexpressiveness can be found in the Bible's 
portrayal of Abraham's Egyptian concubine, Hagar (Gen 16:1-16; 21:1- 
21). After years of childlessness, Sarah tells Abraham to take her Egyp- 
tian maidservant as a concubine. Hagar becomes pregnant right away, her 
fecundity a stark contrast to Sarah’s barrenness. Sarah becomes jealous 
and sends her away (twice). Throughout all this, Hagar is almost silent. 
The narrator reports only three utterances, one to herself (21:16) and two 
addressed to God (16:8, 13). Otherwise, no one consults her and she vol- 
unteers nothing. Silence seems to be a curse that afflicts women in Egypt 
as well as Egyptian women. Although Sarah has plenty to say in other 
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situations, especially those concerning Hagar (16:2, 5; 21:9), she is totally 
silent in Egypt during her stay in Pharaoh's house. 


PENETRATING THE ORIENT 


“I must unite with a guileless young girl who is of this sacred soil, which 
is our first homeland; I must bathe myself in the vivifying springs of 
humanity, from which poetry and the faith of our fathers flowed forth!” 
... Nerval invests himself in the Orient, producing not so much a nov- 
elistic narrative as an everlasting intention—never fully realized—to 
fuse mind with physical action. ... Connected physically and sympa- 
thetically to the Orient, Nerval wanders informally through its riches 
and its (principally feminine) ambience, locating in Egypt especially 
that “maternal center, at once mysterious and accessible” from which all 
wisdom derives.!8 


The point is here that the space of weaker or undeveloped regions like 
the Orient was viewed as something inviting French interest, penetra- 
tion, insemination—in short, colonization.!? 


On Said’s account, Orientalists typically extrapolate from the character- 
istics they attribute to a country’s female inhabitants to the country itself. 
Had Flauberts Kuchuk been able to speak, she would have said that she 
was “not a woman but a world,’ and the guileless girl with whom Nerval 
wants to sleep is, for him, part and parcel of Egypts sacred soil.*! Egypt 
is often portrayed in the Bible as a garden, sometimes even the garden to 
end, or begin, all gardens, the garden of Eden (Gen 13:10; Ezek 31:1-14, 
32). The wilderness wanderers recall with longing the fruit and vegetables 
they ate in Egypt: “We remember ... the cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, 
the onions, and the garlic” (Num 11:5). They are warned that the promised 
land will be different from Egypt in this respect: “For the land that you 
are about to enter and possess is not like the land of Egypt from which 
you have come. There the grain [lit. ‘seed’] you sowed had to be watered 
by your own labors [lit. ‘with your foot’], like a vegetable garden” (Deut 
11:10). 
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Like Egyptian women, the land of Egypt is fertile and yields its fruits 
easily (as a garden, unlike agrarian farming land, is wont to do), and the 
agricultural methods that maintain this state of affairs are described in 
language that evokes sex. In the verse from Deuteronomy just cited, “foot” 
may be a euphemism for phallus, and “sowing” for sex, while “seed” often 
signifies offspring and “moisture” is associated with sexual activity and 
fertility (cf. Gen 2:6; 18:12). The land of Egypt as represented in the Bible, 
like the Orient as perceived by Orientalists, “invites interest, penetration, 
insemination”??? An explicit use of sexual language in relation to the land 
can be found in the Joseph story when Joseph accuses his brothers of being 
spies who have come to see the “nakedness of the land” (Gen 42:9, 12; cf. 
Lev 18:6, where the same term applies to incest). 


ACQUIRING THE ORIENT 


I am interested in showing how modern Orientalism, unlike the precolo- 
nial awareness of Dante and d’Herbelot, embodies a systematic discipline 
of accumulation. And far from this being exclusively and intellectual or 
theoretical feature, it made Orientalism fatally tend towards the system- 
atic accumulation of human beings and territories.” 


According to Said, Orientalist visitors to the “Orient” typically accumulate 
people and territories. As testified by the collections of many European 
museums and private collectors, they also accumulate material posses- 
sions. Accumulation features prominently in biblical representations of 
Egypt; Israelites rarely leave empty-handed. Abraham exits in fear and 
loathing (on both sides), but with the “sheep, oxen, asses, male and female 
slaves, she-asses and camels” (Gen 12:16) that he acquired from Pharaoh. 
When the Israelites leave Egypt, they are fleeing for their lives from a dif- 
ferent pharaoh, but still they find time to borrow silver and gold from the 
neighbors (Exod 12:35-36). On both occasions, Israel’s plunder is “lib- 
erated” (Exod 12:36), not stolen, from local inhabitants who have been 
intimidated by divine plagues (Gen 12:17; Exod 7-12). 

Two points are worth making. First, when Israelites go to Egypt, 
they accumulate people and possessions, but they do not accumulate 
Egyptian territories. Second, the objects and people (and animals) they 
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accumulate in Egypt create difficulties for them later on. The possessions 
Abraham takes out of Egypt are an obstacle to peaceful coexistence for 
Lot and Abraham (Gen 13:6-7), and the gold that the Israelites borrow 
from their Egyptian neighbors seems to be the source of the earrings 
they use to make the golden calf (Exod 32:2-4). Israelite accumulation 
in Egypt, then, is limited and problematic, and does not extend to long- 
term landownership. 


THE WEAK STRONG ORIENT 


The other feature of Oriental-European relations was that Europe was 
always in a position of strength, not to say domination. ... True, the rela- 
tionship of strong to weak could be disguised or mitigated, as when Balfour 
acknowledged the “greatness” of Oriental civilizations. But the essential 
relationship, on political, cultural, and even religious grounds, was seen— 
in the West ... —to be one between a strong and a weak partner.”4 


Accumulation requires abundance. Israelites can acquire possessions in 
Egypt because Egypt is rich in both human and material resources. Orien- 
tal abundance is typically shown as concentrated in the hands of a ruler; 
and, at the same time, the ruler’s wealth stands for the wealth of the coun- 
try in general. From an Orientalist point of view, rulers are rich despots, 
overseers of lavish building projects, possessors of powerful armies, large 
harems, and innumerable slaves, and dependent upon large and complex 
courts. The Bible’s best examples of such figures are probably Babylonian 
and Persian—Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel and Ahasuerus in Esther—but 
Egyptian rulers certainly fit the mold. The array of slaves, animals, and 
gold and silver with which Pharaoh sends Abraham packing indicates that 
he must be wealthy (Gen 12:16). Joseph’s Pharaoh has an abundance of 
agricultural land at his disposal (even before Joseph's interventions), and 
stages dramatic displays to underline his power, as when Joseph is paraded 
through the streets. The exodus Pharaoh seems still wealthier and more 
despotic. His interest in building store or treasure cities (Exod 1:11) sug- 
gests great wealth, and of course he has slaves and a mighty army with 
horsemen and chariots (Exod 14:23; 15:4). Similarly graphic descriptions 
of Egypt’s (once) great army can be found in Jeremiah (46:1-9). 
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Evidence that this Egyptian style of kingship is deemed problematic 
may be gleaned from two different biblical accounts of what to avoid in 
a monarch. Deuteronomy 17:15 excludes unspecified “foreigners” from 
Israel's throne, but the ensuing warning about people who will be “sent 
back to Egypt for additional horses” suggests that the law is aimed at Egyp- 
tians in particular. Samuel's cautionary catalogue about the ways of a king 
(1 Sam 8:11-17) may allude to Solomon, but it describes Pharaoh: 


He will take your sons and appoint them as his charioteers and horse- 
men, and they will serve as outrunners for his chariots. He will appoint 
them as his chiefs of thousands and of fifties; or they will have to plow 
his fields, reap his harvest, and make his weapons and the equipment 
for his chariots. He will take your daughters as perfumers, cooks, and 
bakers. He will seize your choice fields, vineyards, and olive groves and 
give them to his courtiers. He will take a tenth part of your grain and 
vintage and give it to his eunuchs and courtiers. He will take your male 
and female slaves, your choice young men, and your asses, and put them 
to work for him. He will take a tenth part of your flocks, and you shall 
become his slaves. 


In typical Orientalist fashion Samuel speaks about what is impressive 
about Egypt only to undermine it: the Orient is great in material and 
human resources but weak in character. 


KNOWING THE ORIENT 


[K]nowledge of subject races or Orientals is what makes their manage- 
ment easy and profitable; knowledge gives power, more power requires 
more knowledge, and so on in an increasingly profitable dialectic of 
information and control.?° 


For even in Burton’s prose we are never directly given the Orient; every- 
thing about it is presented to us by way of Burton's knowledgeable (and 
often prurient) interventions, which remind us repeatedly how he had 
taken over the management of Oriental life for the purposes of his nar- 
rative. And it is this fact—for in the Pilgrimage it is a fact—that elevates 
Burton's consciousness to a position of supremacy over the Orient. In that 
position his individuality perforce encounters, and indeed merges with, 
the voice of Empire, which is itself a system of rules, codes, and concrete 
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epistemological habits. Thus when Burton tells us in the Pilgrimage that 
“Egypt is a treasure to be won” ... we must recognize how the voice of the 
highly idiosyncratic master of Oriental knowledge informs, feeds into 
the voice of European ambition for rule over the Orient.”° 


The Oriental matrix of knowledge and power underlies a familiar biblical 
type scene: at times of crisis, royal advisors fail and Israelites step into the 
breach. In the Joseph story, none of the magicians and wise men of Egypt 
can interpret Pharaoh's dreams (Gen 41:8), the key to managing his coun- 
try’s natural resources during the years of famine. With God’s help, Joseph 
succeeds where the Egyptian experts fail (Gen 41:25). In the exodus narra- 
tive, Pharaohs magicians are powerless to counter the plagues, and Moses 
demonstrates his power in part by his capacity to control the disasters he 
initiated (see, for example, his dealing with the frogs in Exod 8:4-10). The 
dependency of supposedly all-knowing, all-seeing rulers upon impotent 
aides hints at royal vulnerability in more ways than one. Most obviously, 
let down by his advisors, the ruler is shown to be incapable of ruling well. 
More subtly, the ruler’s vulnerability calls into question his claim to the 
resources under his control. That he cannot carry out his responsibilities 
in relation to his property means that he may no longer not deserve it. 
This line of thinking resonates strongly with the Orientalist attitudes that 
made the British Empire and others like it possible. European powers dis- 
credited Oriental rulers and their courts, demonstrating their inability to 
manage—and by extension their unworthiness to possess—their land and 
resources, and proceeded to take over with their efficient occidental sys- 
tems of governance. 

Yet there are important differences between the imperialist patterns 
identified by Said and the biblical typology outlined above. First, Said’s 
Orientalists may familiarize themselves with all that is primitive, irratio- 
nal, dark, and dangerous about Oriental systems of governance, but their 
power lies in their ability to differentiate themselves from all that. They 
provide an efficient civil service in place of a eunuchs and snake charm- 
ers, economic forecasters instead of magicians and wise men. In the Bible, 
too, Egyptian and other courtiers conform to the exotic Orientalist ste- 
reotypes just mentioned, acquiring knowledge and power by means of 
the irrational arts. But in the Bible Israelites demonstrate their superiority 
by beating the Egyptians at their own game, not by introducing a new 
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game with a different set of rules. Moses and Aaron outcharm Pharaoh's 
snake charmers; they do not poison the snakes. The Joseph story shows 
Pharaoh’s dream interpreters to be incompetent, but dream interpretation 
itself is not discredited. Indeed, Joseph's superior skill in this paradigmati- 
cally Egyptian science saves Egypt from famine and is the platform from 
which he ascends to effective control of all Egypt. 

The second telling difference between Orientalist imperialism and 
the perspective of the Joseph story concerns the beneficiaries of foreign 
intervention. In some respects, the Joseph story fits the Orientalist model 
almost perfectly. A foreign emissary (Joseph), possessed of an esoteric 
knowledge of local customs (dream interpretation), enters the land and 
sets up a complex bureaucracy (selling land for the promise of future food, 
Gen 41:33-35; 47:20). In stark contrast to the Orientalist colonials dis- 
cussed by Said, however, Joseph does not take control of Egypt's resources 
for his own gain or for the advantage of his own people. To be sure, Joseph 
and his family benefit for a limited time from “protectia” (47:11-12); but 
in both short-term and long-term, Pharaoh is the real winner (47:20). This 
is nowhere clearer than in Exod 1, where Pharaoh is a despot and Joseph 
and his family have already been forgotten. 


INSIDE-OUTSIDE THE ORIENT 


Yet the Orientalist remained outside the Orient, which, however much 
it was made to appear intelligible, remained beyond the Occident. The 
cultural, temporal, and geographical distance was expressed in meta- 
phors of depth, secrecy, and sexual promise: phrases like “the veils of 
an Eastern bride” or “the inscrutable Orient” passed into the common 
language.”” 


Orientalists may dress in flowing robes and matching headgear, ride 
camels, live in tents, and sleep with local girls and boys, but they never 
become Oriental. Joseph and Moses come as close as possible to becoming 
Egyptian—they live among Egyptians, dress like Egyptians, speak Egyp- 
tian, and keep Egyptian customs (for example, Joseph gives his father an 
Egyptian-style funeral, Gen 50:7-11; and is himself embalmed in Egypt, 
Gen 50:26)—but, despite all their knowledge, influence and ability to pass, 
Egypt retains its separate identity, they remain outsiders, and—a crucial 
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test—their children identify as Israelites, not Egyptians. With respect to 
outsider-insiders, too, the Bible is Orientalist when it comes to Israelites 


in Egypt. 
ORIENTALISM AND IMPERIALISM 


Once we begin to think of Orientalism as a kind of Western projection 
onto and will to govern the Orient, we will encounter few surprises. ... 
During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the Orientalists became 
a more serious quantity, because by then the reaches of imaginative and 
actual geography had shrunk, because the Oriental-European relation- 
ship was determined by an unstoppable European expansion in search 
of markets, resources, and colonies, and finally, because Orientalism had 
accomplished its self-metamorphosis from a scholarly discourse to an 
imperial institution.”* 


The Bible views Egypt from a wide range of characteristic Orientalist per- 
spectives. According to Said, all Orientalist productions share the common 
goal of dominating their subjects; Orientalism is a tool of imperialism. 
Here the Bible departs radically from Said’s model. As much as it looks at 
Egypt through Orientalist lenses, the Bible is utterly devoid of imperial or 
colonial ambitions when it comes to its next-door neighbor. Egypt is con- 
sistently presented as a mighty superpower. Even when its rulers are shown 
to be vulnerable, there is no hint that they might be replaced by Israelites. 
The Egyptian army drowns in the Red Sea, but no one suggests returning 
to Egypt to colonize it. (The Israelites who think of going back are con- 
templating a return to life in slavery.) Even Israel’s most triumphalist state- 
ment with respect to Egypt, the Song of the Sea (Exod 15:1-18), exhibits 
no imperialist designs. Deliverance from Egypt (15:1-12) is celebrated 
not as an end in itself but as the prelude to Israel’s safe overland passage 
(15:13-16) to the place where it will receive the terms and conditions of its 
subjugation to God (15:17). Israel’s slave-master relationship with Egypt 
survives long after its liberation, reinforced by strategically placed refer- 
ences—at the beginning of the Ten Commandments, for example (Exod 
20:2; Deut 5:6)—to Israel’s slavery in the Egyptian house of bondage. The 
message to take away from this story is not, as it so easily could have been, 
one of tables turned: the slaves are now the masters. Instead Israels history 
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of subjugation in Egypt functions to underline its twin obligations to serve 
God and treat disadvantaged minorities well (Exod 22:20). 

In those rare cases where the Bible dares to imagine an Egypt overpow- 
ered, it is not Israel but Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, who will defeat, 
plunder, and ravage the land of Egypt (Ezek 29-32). Ezekiel describes Pha- 
raoh as a dying monster who will be dragged from the Nile and flung into 
the desert (29:1-5; 32:1-6). The land of Egypt will be made desolate and 
its people scattered (29:12), and the women of the nations will sing a dirge 
over Egypt and its people (32:16). To be sure, there is plenty of Oriental- 
ist degradation coupled with control and domination here, but not the 
slightest hint Israel will play a role in Egypts downfall or benefit from it in 
any way. On the contrary, the imperial force that will overthrow Egypt is 
Babylon, Israel’s own captor: 


For thus said the Lord Gop: The sword of the king of Babylon shall come 
upon you. I will cause your multitude to fall by the swords of warriors, 
all the most ruthless among the nations. They shall ravage the splen- 
dor of Egypt, and all her masses shall be wiped out. I will make all her 
cattle vanish from beside abundant waters. The feet of man shall not 
muddy them any more, nor shall the hoofs of cattle muddy them. (Ezek 
32:11-13)? 


Like Ezekiel (Ezek 29:6), Jeremiah seeks to discourage Israel from making 
a political alliance with Egypt against Babylon. He characterizes resistance 
to Babylon as a refusal to accept divine punishment. Israel can neither turn 
to Egypt for help nor flee to Egypt to avoid exile in Babylon; Judeans who 
think of leaving Judah to settle in Egypt or going to Egypt to avoid going to 
Babylon will encounter in Egypt all the punishments—sword, famine, and 
so forth—that they would have met in Judah or Babylon (Jer 42:13-22). 
Indeed, God will ultimately deliver Egypt itself into the hands of the very 
enemies that the Judeans are trying to avoid: 


And say to them, “Thus said the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, I am 
sending for My servant King Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, and I will set 
his throne over these stones which I have embedded [at the entrance 
to Pharaoh’s palace]. He will spread out his pavilion over them. He will 
come and attack the land of Egypt, delivering those destined for the 
plague, to the plague, those destined for captivity, to captivity, and those 
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destined for the sword, to the sword. And I will set fire to the temples of 
the gods of Egypt; he will burn them down and carry them off. He shall 
wrap himself up in the land of Egypt, as a shepherd wraps himself up 
in his garment. And he shall depart from there in safety. (Jer 43:10-12). 


As the Bible fantasizes about controlling and dominating Egypt, it fanta- 
sizes that Egypt will be controlled and dominated by Babylon, another of 
Israel's enemies. Egypt is a place of arrogant rulers (Ezek 29:1-3), mighty 
armies (Jer 46:3-9), extravagant wealth (Ezek 29:19; 30:4), lush and fer- 
tile land (Ezek 31:1-9; 32:13), palaces and temples (Jer 43:11, 13), exotic 
gods (Jer 43:11) and goddesses (Jer 44:19), all of them ripe for subjugation, 
destruction, and plunder: 


Assuredly, thus said the Lord Gop: I will give the land of Egypt to Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king of Babylon. He shall carry off her wealth and take her 
spoil and seize her booty; and she shall be the recompense of his army. 
As the wage for which he labored, for what they did for Me, I give him 
the land of Egypt—declares the Lord Gop. (Ezek 29:19-20) 


There is no shortage of Israelite Orientalism in these chapters of Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah, but not a breath of Israelite imperialism. 


CONCLUSION 


My analysis in this paper points in two directions. In one direction, it 
is suggestive about Orientalism. It reinforces Said’s later conviction that 
Orientalism is primarily a matter of an essential other, rather than East 
and West. It indicates that Orientalist perspectives took shape much ear- 
lier than is generally envisaged. It shows that the Bible is a rich resource 
for the study of Orientalism. (This paper has barely skimmed the sur- 
face, not even touching upon biblical perspectives of Babylon and Persia, 
which are in some respects richer veins to mine.) And, most importantly 
I think, it demonstrates that Orientalism can be political and ideologi- 
cal—it is clear that a great deal of ancient Near Eastern political history 
lies behind the Bible’s presentation of Egypt—without being in the least 
imperialist or colonial. Orientalism seems to be much more than a tool 
of imperialism. 

In the other direction, my analysis in this paper is suggestive about 
the Bible. It shows, I hope, that Orientalism is a productive lens through 
which to examine a wide range (much wider than indicated here) of 
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significant biblical texts. It deepens our appreciation of the functions of 
specific language, imagery, and themes in the Bible, especially those con- 
cerning the wealth, military power, and agricultural and human fecun- 
dity of the “other.” It is instructive about the role played by Egypt in the 
formation of Israel’s national identity. And it extends our understanding 
of the Bible's attitude toward the “other” in general by shining a spotlight 
on Egypt, Israel's essential other. 

To end on a personal note, it also gives an unanticipated twist to the 
argument of a chapter in my book Longing for Egypt and Other Unexpected 
Biblical Tales,*° namely, that the book of Exodus is as much concerned 
with assimilation as with annihilation. I am grateful all over again to David 
Clines (and to Cheryl Exum) for publishing that earlier work at Sheffield 
Phoenix Press and thereby helping me to continue to contemplate Egypt. 
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